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ABSTRACT 



This project paper for the 1994-95 Klingenstein Fellows 
Program at Teachers College, Columbia University (New York) , examines the 
philosophical and pedagogical underpinnings of an interdisciplinary 
law-related curriculum for secondary students. The proposed interdisciplinary 
law-related curriculum focuses on issues of human rights, civil liberties and 
environmental justice to advance multicultural and global perspectives 
necessary for citizens of the 21st century. Its goals are for students to be 
comfortable with cultural diversity, work to achieve social justice 
internationally, and advance social inclusion of diverse groups within our 
pluralistic democracy. The curriculum is based on constructivist principles 
and is intended to provide students opportunities to examine real-life 
problems in anchored instructional situations; to develop reflective skills, 
attitudes, and values; and to use their intellectual knowledge in moral, 
ethical, or political contexts. Part 1 of this paper presents the 
philosophical and pedagogical rationale for the proposed curriculum. Part 2 
offers curricular suggestions organized around essential questions and 
suggested readings for a proposed Human Rights and Civil Liberties course 
outline and a proposed Environmental Justice course. It also describes 
specific techniques to encourage constructivist inquiry and implementation of 
many of the proposed curriculum s components at the Fieldston School, an 
independent school in New York City. Sample case studies are appended. 
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ABSTRACT: This project paper for the 1994-95 Klingenstein Fellows Program at 

Teachers College, Columbia University, examines the philosophical and pedagogical 
underpinnings of an interdisciplinary law-related curriculum that focuses on issues of 
human rights, civil liberties and environmental justice to advance certain multicultural 
and global perspectives necessary for students and citizens of the 21st century. 
Demographic changes in the wider society, as well as in the student bodies of 
independent schools, impel a re-examination of what and how we are teaching. If we 
are to serve all of our students, we must enhance their ability to navigate comfortably 
across borders of diverse cultures and socioeconomic, sociopolitical, linguistic, gender 
and structural divides. Students should be comfortable with cultural diversity, work to 
achieve social justice here and abroad, and advance the social cohesion and 
inclusion of diverse groups within our pluralist democracy. Students should be 
comfortable dealing with ambiguity, complexity and difference. They should 
understand how complex physical, biological, economic, political and communication 
systems interrelate and why problems often arise that combine several of these 
dimensions. 



A law-related curriculum that focuses on human rights, civil liberties and 
environmental stewardship can help students integrate their thinking by using insights 
from many, now separated, disciplines. If taught in a constructivist manner, a law- 
related inquiry offers many opportunities for students to examine real-life problems in 
anchored instructional situations; to develop reflective skills, attitudes and values; and 
to use their intellectual knowledge in active moral, ethical and political contexts. This 
law-related approach should encourage development of a sense of active agency in 
students, a respect for multiple perspectives and an appreciation of our fellow human 
beings who, though different or often silenced, have ideas worth examining. 

In the second part of this paper using a law-related approach to global, multicultural 
education, the author outlines certain “essential questions” to guide students in 
examining issues of human rights, civil rights and environmental justice. An extensive 
list of essential questions, legal cases, sources of information and some sample case 
studies are included to make this approach clear to the reader. 
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Whatever befalls the earth, befalls the sons of the earth. Man did not weave the web of 
life; he is merely a strand on it. Whatever he does to the web, he does to himself. 

Chief Seattle, 1854 



“We have met the enemy, and he is us.” 

Pogo 



“No man is an island, entire of itself; every man is a piece of the continent, a part of the 
main; if a clod be washed away by the sea, Europe is the less, as well as if a manor of 
thy friends or of thine own were; any man’s death diminishes me because I am 
involved in mankind; and therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls 
for thee. 

John Donne 



“Each time a man stands up for an idea, or acts to improve the lot of others, or strives 
out against injustice, he sends forth a tiny ripple of hope, and crossing each other from 
a million different centers of energy and daring, those ripples build a current that can 
sweep down the mightiest walls of oppression and resistance. . . . Few are willing to 
brave the disapproval of their fellows, the censure of their colleagues, the wrath of their 
society. Moral courage is a rarer commodity than bravery in battle or great 
intelligence. Yet is the one essential, vital quality for those who seek to change a 
world that yields most painfully to change. 

Robert F. Kennedy 
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Preface 



Teaching at the Fieldston School for the past 12 years has been an exciting and 

meaningful experience. Students are eager for knowledge and responsive to care 

and concern from adults whom they trust and respect and who trust and respect what 

they bring to the process of constructing their own education. The mission of the 

Ethical Culture Fieldston Schools remains vitally connected to the vision of Felix Adler: 

The Ethical Culture Fieldston Schools provide children with a rigorous and 
humanistic education as preparation for becoming thinking, responsible, 
caring adults. We actively engage a diverse and pluralistic student body in 
a rich and challenging academic, moral and aesthetic education. We 
integrate classroom work with hands-on experience and offer a develop- 
mentally appropriate curriculum for both mind and body. We encourage 
our students to become independent thinkers, lifetime learners, and 
active participants in a democratic society. 

Although the Midtown School, Fieldston Lower and Fieldston accomplish many of 
these goals, I have come to believe that we need to broaden the last sentence of the 
mission statement to include active participation in “a world of limited natural 
resources and characterized by ethnic diversity, cultural pluralism and increasing 
interdependence." I believe it is necessary to reexamine what and how we are 
teaching our students to deal with the challenges of the future. The following project is 
a partial and preliminary result of my thinking on these issues. 

The Klingenstein Fellowship program has given me and ten other independent 
school teachers from around the globe a great opportunity to reflect on our teaching. 
The year has been both reaffirming and transformational. It has certainly re-energized 
my intellectual batteries, but it has also recalled me to the “calling” of teaching. I have 
been opened to new experiences and points of view and have come away with a 
desire to transform the landscape of my own teaching and open up a dialogue with my 
colleagues about the larger landscape of our school and its connection to a rapidly 
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changing world. 

I have become more self-critical about my own teaching and wonder whether 
others at Fieldston share some of my concerns. Have we strayed from Adler’s and 
Dewey’s vision of placing students at the center of their own learning? Are we too 
worried about “coverage?” Do we use a “pedagogy of telling" more often than a 
“pedagogy of inquiry?” Can we better encourage Fieldston students to be more like 
the active, hands-on learners they were in the lower schools? Are we investigating 
important questions with our students or are there some topics which are basically 
“cluttering the curriculum?” Are we teaching students to analyze problems and 
generate solutions across disciplinary divides? Are we sharing curricular materials 
with students which encourage thinking carefully about multiple perspectives from 
other cultures? Are we serving all of our students from increasingly diverse racial, 
ethnic, economic and sociocultural backgrounds? Are we really open to multiple 
perspectives or do we suffer from “political correctness?” Are we engaging students in 
a dialogue of inquiry into important public concerns in the U.S. and the world? Can 
we more effectively incorporate ethical issues into all of our courses? Can teachers 
and students together create a more just and caring community in our school life and 
in active service to others? 

This project is a preliminary response to these questions. It outlines a possible 
approach to encourage students to think carefully about important issues and act as 
morally responsible agents of change in a world of limited resources and incredible 
diversity. It also outlines a transformation of the approach I have traditionally used in 
the Law and Society course to incorporate a more global, multicultural approach that 
focuses on human rights and environmental stewardship. It may also open up 
possibilities for new courses and meaningful interdisciplinary cooperation with other 
colleagues. 
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